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THE YEATS LETTERS 

Passages from the Letters of John Butler Yeats, selected by 

Ezra Pound. Cuala Press, Dundrum, Ireland. 

I make no excuse for reviewing this small book which I 
myself have edited. I have been through the matter more 
often than any other critic or reviewer is likely to go through 
it, and I am in at least that degree more fit to praise it. 

This book is priceless because for the first time a detached 
critic, without temper, writing not for the public but simply 
to a member of his own family privately, without any tinge 
of didacticism, without hoping or thinking to convince any- 
one holding hostile opinion, has defined and described 
America. 

I know of no modern book which contains so much good 
sense about poetry. Good sense is perhaps too plain and 
prosaic a term; there is a rich humanity in this old man's 
writing, a freedom from the curse of Wordsworth and the 
Victorian era and an equal freedom from the petulance of 
our decade. 

Poetry is the last refuge and asylum of the individual of whom 
oratory is the enemy. 

Imagination is the faculty by which truth is made real to the 
sentient man. 

There is no use in my excerpting definitions, for they 

will lose value taken apart from their context; they will 

become current coin, parrot phrases; they will not induce 

a realization of John Yeats' poetic philosophy, and there 

is in these letters a whole and sound poetic philosophy. 

There is in them a cure for our age and our country, a 
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cure for all the infection left over from Wordsworth and 
Carlyle and Arnold; and there is in them a humanity no 
less rich than Remy DeGourmont's, a very different hu- 
manity. 

I wonder if more of us would be as wise as this Nestor 
could we live so long, think so much and publish so little. 

I keep reading the book backwards and forwards for the 
thirtieth and fortieth time,, delighted with the aptness of 
the diagnosis, the erasing — one can not call it destruction — 
of literary idols and bogies which one had always known 
instinctively to be wrong; which had been thrust upon one 
ad nauseum and which had only thrown one into a temper. 
One's own attempts to eliminate them had been uncon- 
vincing incoherence. And yet how easy it seems, as in this 
passage : 

The supremacy of the will-power infers the malediction of human 
nature that has cursed English life and English letters. Bunyan 
. . . foremost in the malediction movement. He would have 
called Hamlet Mr. Facing Both-ways, and Juliet Mistress Bold-face 
or Carnality, and Romeo Mr. Lovelorn, and Macbeth Mr. Hen- 
pecked, etc.; finding where he could epithets to belittle and degrade 
the temple of human nature and all its altars. 

I am haunted by single lines, plucked here and there by infal- 
lible instinct; there is no critic like the memory. 

Wordsworth would not have made the homicidal Achilles 
lovable. 

Aeschylus' Athena is not beautiful till we see her timid with the 
Furies. 

Because of his passion for truth the man with a poetical mind dis- 
likes improvisation. 

I might go on until I had quoted most of the book; for 

it is compact of such succinct formulations, each full of 

persuasiveness and not one strained toward an epigram. 
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Of course they interpret Whitman literally, as a few years ago 
they did the Bible; the same lunacy in another form. 

And Mr. Yeats puts his finger thus on Browning's defect : 

He tended away from the true mood of the whole man into the 
false mood of the idea. 

But a stricture of this sort against Browning must be bal- 
anced by the concurrent praise of Aeschylus and Dostoievsky 
before it can convey all of Mr. Yeats' meaning. 

The book is full of wisdom. E. P. 



A BACK NUMBER 

Retrogression and Other Poems, by William Watson. John 

Lane Co. 
Pencraft: a Plea for the Older Ways, by William Watson. 

John Lane Co. 

Is it possible that there is any writer living in these war- 
vivid days who can open his book of alleged poems with 
bombast like this? 

Our daughters flower in vernal grace; 
In strength our striplings wax apace; 
Our cities teem ; our commerce rides 
Sovereign upon the fawning tides. 

A few pages further along we find this pearl of song and 
criticism, entitled The Sexes of Song: 

First in the empire of the Muse 
Are the broad athletes, the all-male, 

Who from their cradles had the thews 
That unwithstandably prevail. 

But many a province she possesses 
Rich in fair manors and proud seats, 

Bestowed on such great poetesses 
As Shelley and June-hearted Keats. 
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